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MEMO 


To Our Readers 


We have our own random sample 
of public opinion, our own means of 
estimating national unity. Every 
week you see some of the data in 
the “You're Telling Us” columns. 


We've just made a rule-of-thumb 
statistical survey of what our com- 
municative readers think. And it 
comes to something like this: About 
97% of our readers support the 
President's foreign policy and think 
a military defeat of Hitler is a neces- 
sary first step in winning the goals 
of better living standards, more 
democracy. 


About 2.9% of our readers are 
anti-Hitler, pro-labor, distressed by 
the imperfections in our own democ- 
racy. But they disagree with the 
97% on the question of whether or 
not this is our war. The 2.9% tend 
to blame Roosevelt, rather than Hit- 
ler, for American involvement. They 
have protested Harlan Crippen’s 
article on Senator Wheeler. Many, 
though not all, of them believe the 
America First Committee is a genu- 
ine peace organization and that its 
program would keep the United 
States out of war. 

Of the fraction of 1% that re- 
mains no more need be said than 
that they are canceling their sub- 
scriptions, preferring Social Justice 
fo. Us WEEKS 


It is just because we respect the 
sincerity of that small number of 
readers whose desire for peace is, in 
cur opinion, blinding them to Hit- 
ler’s designs against the freedom 
and sovereignty of our country, that 
we are glad to publish Harlan Crip- 
pen’s new series on America First. 

Love of peace is the common de- 
nominator of all Americans. Mr. 
Crippen’s documented study reveals 
that “peace” to America First 
means merely a partnership with 
Hitler in new wars of aggression and 
conquest. 

We believe this series should be 
widely distributed, and that it will 
help to bring many honest citizens 
an understanding of why the road 
to peace today can be gained only 
after a Hitler defeat. 
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You're Telling Us... 


THE BUICK CASE 
Dear Fditor: . 


I appreciate very greatly your 
sending me a copy of U. S. WEEK. 
I have read with particular interest 
the piece on Buick. 

The Chicago situation is under- 
going an investigation now and will 
be taken up by our Committee when 
it is certified to us, which I hope will 
be very shortly. 

With best wishes, 

Mark Ethridge, Chairman, 

Fair Employment Practice 

Committee, OPM. 
Louisville, Ky. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 
Dear Editor: 


Having just read your article on 
the job discrimination being shown 
by a Mr. Ellington of the Buick Co. 
on behalf of his employers I am 
writing this note to shout aloud my 
praise for Mr. R. O. Boyer and Miss 
M. Bachrach in relating to the pub- 
lic the awful and disgraceful situa- 
tion which is arising here in Amer- 
ica, “The Land of the Free.” 

It hurts my heart to think that be- 
cause of the fact that I was born a 
Jew, and have lived a Jewish life, 
that I. like the rest of the Jews in 
this world. must tolerate such acts as 
racial prejudice and discrimination. 
Am I to be considered an underdog, 
a good-for-nothing because I am a 
Jew? 

Recently I noticed a very interest- 
paper and went to 
apply for the position. The inter- 
viewer at the employment agency 
asked me if I were a Jew or a Cath- 
I told him I was a Jew. He 


said the employer wanted neither. 


ing ad in the 


olie. 


When I came home a pang of hurt 


and disappointment came over me. 


I felt hurt, not because of myself 
necessarily, but of the future Jews to 
come. If the situation is critical now, 
what would it be later? 

If there would be a sound reason 
for this discrimination against the 
Jew, Negro, Italian and Greek, then 
perhaps they would be justified in 
their acts. But is there? Aren’t we, 
as Americans, just as good men and 
patriots as they? Don’t we have the 
intelligence and character that they 
have? ‘They can’t answer these ques- 
tions because they know we are. 

In conclusion, let me say this: I 
hope with all my heart and soul that 
our great President, Mr. Roosevelt, 
will put an end to it. Also, I fer- 
vently hope you will keep up the 
good work that you are doing in ex- 
posing these awful situations. 


Let’s show the world that our 
United States is a democracy, and 
still has a constitution which allows 
its people freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, and the pursuit of 
happiness. As God is my leader, I 
mean this with all my heart. 


Charles Carven 
Chicago 


D.A.R. ANTI-DEMOCRATIC? 
Dear Editor: 


I have recently become very inter- 
ested in what I consider to be the 
anti-democratic activities of the na- 
tionally known organization, the D. 
A. R. Inasmuch as I have had previ- 
ous knowledge of the policy of your 
magazine in promoting the real in- 
terests of democracy, I thought that 
possibly you could supply me with 
some additional information on the 
activities of this group. 

Bob Zang 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


(Editor’s note: U.S. WEEK would 
be interested in receiving amplification 
of this charge or refutation of it.) 
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NATION REJECTS ISOLATIONISM, 
BATTLES TO BOOST PRODUCTION 


Lindbergh's Attack on Jews Stirs Wide Protest; 
Slowdown in Arms Output Linked to Big Business 


Reporting on the progress of lend- 
lease aid last week, the President 
told Congress: “We are not furnish- 
ing this aid as an act of charity or 
sympathy, but as a means of defend- 
ing America ... . the ruthless war 
machine which now bestrides the con- 
tinent of Europe can be combatted 
only by the combined efforts of all 
free peoples and at all strategic points 
where the aggressor may strike.” 

The aggressor, through his agents 
or dupes, struck last week at many 
points within our own borders, and 
at all of them the American people 
struck back: 

* While former Republican Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover urged the na- 
tion to “wait” on the sidelines until 
the wareis over, the American Legion 
supported an AEF, repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, and called for all-out sup- 
port of the President’s policy. 

*« While the America First Commit- 
tee, debating what to say about Lind- 
bergh’s Des Moines tirade, announced 
that it will sponsor the flyer’s next 
speech in Fort Wayne, Ind., the 
whole country rose in protest against 
the Hitlerite anti-Semitism which 
Lindbergh echoes. 

* While 58 America Firsters and 
their friends signed a statement con- 
demning the President’s “shoot at 
sight” speech, two leading isolation- 
ist Republicans, Senator Capper of 
Kansas and Rep. Dirksen of Illinois, 
joined the swelling ranks of Roosevelt 
supporters. 

And in New York City Republican 
and American Labor Party voters 
overwhelmingly nominated Mayor 
LaGuardia to succeed himself, in a 
primary whose prime issue was ap- 
peasement versus resistance to Hitler. 


* Kathryn Lewis, daughter and 
secretary of United Mine Workers 
President John L., was among the 
signers of the Republican anti-Roose- 
velt blast. Miss Lewis, a director of 
America First, also failed to reply to 
a telegram from the New York paper 
PM, which queried the Committee 
members on their attitude toward 
Lindbergh’s anti-Semitism. 
Meanwhile, CIO and AFL unions 


(see pages 10, 11) in increasing 


numbers spoke out against appease- 
ment and its spawn of anti-Semitism. 
* Senator Nye of North Dakota, 
after backing up Lindbergh’s attacks 
on the Jews, told the German-Ameri- 
Society: 


can Steuben “There is 


Internativnal 
All-Out! Legionnaires demonstrate around their new national commander, Lynn U. 
Stambaugh (under Pennsylvania banner), at national convention in Milwaukee, Wis. 
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bound to be disunity when our gov- 
ernment borrows of the ways of dic- 
tators.” 

In San Francisco, meanwhile, Su- 
perior Judge Geo. Schoenfeld granted 
Samuel Adams Darcy, a Communist, 
his freedom and five years proba- 
tion, saying: “As an example of 
tolerance and fair play, the man who 
made the investigation for your pro- 
bation, Mr. John Cavanaugh, is a 
devout Catholic. He did not let that 
interfere with his recommendation. 
I am a native son, of German par- 
entage, and a Mason. Your poli- 
tical beliefs and activities had noth- 
ing to do with my conduct of your 
trial.” Darcy was convicted on Aug- 


Ni ce Ip a hs 


ust 6 on a charge of incorrect list- 
ing of his birthplace in the 1934 
voters’ registration. 


WAR OF PRODUCTION 


FDR’s Report Shows 
Need for Big Speed-Up 


The President’s report to Con- 
gress on what the “most efficient in- 
dustrial system in history” has ac- 
complished in the first 167 days of 
lend-lease production was far from 
encouraging. 

Roosevelt supporters, frankly ad- 
mitting their disappointment, took 
sober counsel on steps to mobilize 
fully the nation’s vast productive 
capacities. Appeasers crowed over 
the bad news, proclaiming it as evi- 
dence of New Deal inefficiency and 
the general inferiority of democracy 
to dictatorship. 

The figures spoke their own grave 
warning, their own challenge to gov- 
ernment, management and labor: 
* Seven billion dollars appropri- 
ated. 

* Contracts let for only half the 
amount—$3,555.000,000. 

* Only $388,912,115 of the grand 
total actually spent, and actual ex- 
ports only $190.447,670. 

* An estimated maximum of $4.- 
000,000 to China, and a slim third 
of the $190,000.000 in direct war 
materials, the rest consisting of agri- 
cultural goods and consumption mis- 
cellaney. 


* Only a little over $6,000,000 for 
exported planes, probably buying 
less than 15 bombers, besides a 
somewhat larger number of the less 
important fighter and training ships. 


See Hope in SPAB 


This was no torrent, but a trickle. 
Looking back over the news of other 
weeks, observers recalled many fac- 
tors which have contributed to the 
unsatisfactory record, and expressed 
hope that the new Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board would be able 
to fulfill the President’s pledge of 
supplying “the tools of a final and 
total victory” to all defenders of 
democracy. 

It was recalled that the chief bot- 
tlenecks and the causes for major 
delays included: 

* The steel shortage, basic both to 
plant expansion and the full produc- 
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Administrator Jones: 
OK’d 10 millions for 
the Soviets last week 


tion of ships, rails, and essential war 
supplies permitted by existing capac- 
ity. The steel shortage was caused by 
the die-hard refusal of the big steel 
industries, backed by their experts 
in OPM, to admit the inevitability 
of shortages, or expand to meet the 
new needs. 

The Men of Steel are even now 
still holding out against full-scale ex- 
pansion, as their handsome brochure, 
Steel for Defense, last week revealed. 

Citing the scrap iron shortage and 
the lack of transportation facilities 
for moving iron ore, the publication 
declared that “many steel men feel 
that further large scale expansion 


beyond that already announced 
doubtless would encounter great 
difficulties and delays. Meanwhile, 


there is no indication that such ex- 
pansion is needed to provide for de- 
fense needs, but only for possible 
civilian requirements.” 

This is the same argument origi- 
nally advanced by Gano Dunn, since 
divorced from OPM, and_ respon- 
sible for the present and already 
acute shortage. 

* Another bottleneck, in part  re- 
sponsible for the small plane ex- 
ports revealed in the President’s re- 
port last week, was the aluminum 
shortage. Breaking the ALCOA’s grip 
on the aluminum supply remains a 
major problem for the reorganized 
defense set-up. 

* As the President signed the new 
tax bill and Congressional leaders 
prepared to explore still further 


sources for revenue, it was recalled 
that the poor showing of the aircraft 
industry stemmed from its 1940 re- 
fusal to begin making planes until 
assured of huge tax concessions. 

* One of the most disturbing figures 
in the President’s report was on the 
transfers of gasoline and oil products 
to the nations fighting Hitler. These 
totaled 3,000,000 barrels since pas- 
sage of lend-lease. In contrast, this 
country’s average annual oil and 
gasoline exports to Japan amounted 
to 30,000,000 barrels a year be- 
tween 1936 and 1940, 


Opens Way for Russia 


While Russia, the President re- 
ported, has received no lend-lease aid 
and has been paying cash for sup- 
plies, the new lend-lease bill is ex- 
pected to leave the door open for 
Russian borrowing if this becomes 
necessary. 

Meanwhile, it was learned that 
Russia has received $60,000,000 in 
loans and credits froin this coun- 
try, $10,000,000 of which was grant- 
ed last week by the RFC, according 
to Administrator Jesse Jones. 


LINDBERGH 


His Anti-Semitism 
Unites a Nation 


Last Sunday, the Chicago Tri- 
bune’s roto section blossomed out 
with a full-page, full color, display 
of the medals that have been be- 
stowed on Charles A. Lindbergh. 
(In a Saturday editorial, the Tribune 
awkwardly explained that it hadn't 
known Mr. Lindbergh would be like 
that in Des Moines, that the roto- 
gravure section carrying the page of 
medals had been printed in advance.) 

Missing from the collection was a 
certain medal awarded by one A. 
Hitler, though Col. McCormick doubt- 
less knew of its existence before the 
ex-Colonel made a bid for a new one 
from der Fuehrer at Des Moines. 

To be added, it seemed possible 
last week, was still another medal 
which history may some day ironical- 
ly offer. For last week it seemed that 
Charles A. Lindbergh, more than any 
other man and in complete contra- 
diction to his own intentions, had 
united the people of this nation as 
they have seldom been united in their 
history. 


OSeck 


‘Keep Out,’ Says Texas 


Above all the jangle of the week’s 
debates sounded the nation’s thun- 
dering repudiation of the Hitler doc- 
trine of anti-Semitism and of those 
who spread its poison here. What- 
ever else they were for or against 
last week, the American people made 
it clear that they were against Charles 
A. Lindbergh. 

Texas gave notice, through its 
House of Representatives, that 
Charles Lindbergh would not be 
welcome there. Illinois, once the 
supposed capital of isolationism, con- 
demned him roundly. So did his 
native state of Minnesota, where the 
ultra-conservative Duluth Jerald- 
Tribune and the state AFL conven- 
tion were, for once, in complete 
agreement. 

Only in the never-never land of 
America First was Charles A. Lind- 
bergh at home. Father Coughlin 
praised him for ‘the forthright cour- 
age to say what more and more 
Americans think—and often—fear to 
say.” Gerald Nye praised him. Offi- 
cially, America First remained si- 
lent, giving tacit assent. 


America First Totters 


But the indignation and disgust 
that united the American people 
against Charles Lindbergh might, it 
seemed, last week, spell the end of 
America First. For the warped one- 
time hero showed, too clearly, that 
the other side of America First’s 
“peace” medal is Nazi brutality, the 
same in any land. 

It may be that it was this, as much 
as anything that happened at sea or 
in the far-off Ukraine, that last week 
brought new and ever-growing sup- 
port to President Roosevelt, that 
made quick passage of new lend- 
lease aid certain, and repeal of the 
Neutrality Act likely. 

Some 16,500,000 Jews throughout 
the world last week celebrated the 
5702d New Year under their ancient 
calendar. Few of them, outside of 
the United States, had anything to 
be happy about. For them, as for 
Hitler’s enemies of all faiths, there 
was this comfort last week: the 
poison of Nazism had at last pro- 
duced its antidote—the unity of 
peoples and governments standing 
together for decency and freedom. 
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PRICES TAKE NO HOLIDAY 


Leon Henderson, Defense Price Administrator, last week told a House 
Committee its one month holiday had cost the American people too much. 
While the committee members suspended action on the Price control bill 
Henderson said, the price of basic foodstuffs rose 8%. : 


Taking the witness stand for the 11th day, the man who has the respons- 
ibility for warding off the disaster of inflation—but little power as yet to ful- 
fill the responsibility—again patiently answered irrelevant questions, and 
when permitted stated relevant facts. 


Facts: During the last year, foods have advanced 24% in price, textiles 23%, 
farm products 32% and the overall advance was 17%. 


The only major commodities up less than 10% were metals and house furni- 
ture. 


“These prices do not fully reflect the real price increases,” Henderson told 
the committee. “Scarce buying has 
begun to take place. Unscrupulous 
dealers have begun hoarding and 
offering commodities at fantastic 
prices. . . . Retail food prices are 
the highest in 10 years. Clothing is 
advancing rapidly. This has begun 
to hit the wage earners. The price 
of overalls, for example, is 18% 
more than in August of 1939.” 


Funny Business: The gentlewom- 
an from Illinois, Miss Jesse Sumner, 
is a Republican and a graduate (20 
years ago) of Smith College. She 
put the burly price administrator 
through an examination worthy of a 
comic-strip schoolmistress. At Smith, 
she had some teachers who thought 
Communism was swell. Hadn’t Mr. 
Henderson been similarly exposed to 
evil? 


Leon Henderson 


She wanted to know “when all this price-fixing began,” and was not 
silenced when she learned it “was about 2000 B.C. in the Code of Hamurabi.” 
She pounced suddenly with: “State the law of supply and demand!” 


There was a lot of laughter in the committee room, but Rep. Koppelman 
(D., Conn.) thought the delay was too costly to be funny, and said so. Still, 
the committee, as the week ended, showed every intention of continuing to 
filibuster while prices climb. 


This in spite of the sobering testimony of that “elder statesman,” Bernard 
M. Baruch. The boss of America’s World War | economics praised the Price 
Control Bill and said Henderson was “the best qualified man to administer it.” 


He also warned that “except for the human slaughter, and maiming and all 
that goes with them, inflation is the most destructive of the consequences of 
war. ... (it) will not hold back and wait for a formal declaration of a shooting 
war. ... If it is not taken firmly in hand in time, it.may get beyond the 


possibility of control.” 

Baruch’s recommendations included rigid controls of wages, as well as of 
prices and profits—a proposal which labor has opposed and the administra- 
tion thus far has resisted. 


Meanwhile, another House committee was said to be considering imposing 
a 7% limit on all defense contract profits, as “skyrocketing profits on war 
orders” were revealed to its members. Rep. Maas (R., Minn.) said: “We're 
making more war millionaires than we did last time. The exhorbitant profits 
reaped by defense industries have had more to do with fomenting labor unrest 


than any other single factor.” : 
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HEART OF BRITISH EMPIRE PERILED 
AS HITLER PUSHES INTO UKRAINE 


English War Minister's Stand Against ‘2nd Front 
Assailed; Latin America Thwarts Fascist Plots 


The spearhead of Nazi conquest 
plunged deeper into the Ukraine last 
week. As the Nazi legions fought 
their way forward, the effects were 
felt in London and Washington al- 
most as much as in Moscow. 

The British capital, in fact, was 
even more gloomy than Moscow. It 
had good reason to be. For the Rus- 
sians can fight on even with the loss 
of the Ukraine. But if the Nazi hordes 
reach the Russian Caucasus by way 
of the Ukraine the British Empire 
will be in more danger than at any 
time since the start of the war. 

This Soviet boundary is the gate- 
way to British possessions forming a 
vital land bridge between India and 
Egypt and if it were catpured the 
British Empire would be cut in two. 
Moreover, India would be menaced, 
Suez almost certain to fall. 


Japan Jubilant 


In Japan there was jubilation at 
the Nazi victories and this was one 
of the reasons for uneasiness in 
Washington. For Japan grows ag- 
gressive or passive in direct ratio to 
Nazi progress. If Hitler’s faceless 
men continue to advance it seems 
likely that Japan will recall that it 
is a member of the Axis and by a 
move in the Pacific seek to divert 
American aid to the allies by naval 
action in the Atlantic. 

Last week was a black week, but 
it served to emphasize the all inclu- 
sive nature of the Nazi drive toward 
world conquest. For that drive was 
expressed in more ways, and by more 
techniques, than the battle along 
1,800 miles of front in Russia. The 
Nazis were also active in the Argen- 
tine, in Chile, near the Panama 
Canal, in Mexico, and, some said, re- 
ferring to Lindbergh’s Des Moines 
speech, in the United States, itself. 

Moreover, Nazi efforts to force 
Bulgaria into the war, efforts which 
seem destined to be crowned with 
success, menaced Bulgaria’s neigh- 
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bor, Turkey, which also provides a 
route by which the Germans can 
strike at Britain’s empire in the Near 
East. 


THE PEOPLE 


They Fight Nazis 
With Bare Hands 


Last week was a black week, but 
it emphasized Germany’s greatest 
weakness, the courage of Europe’s 
little men whom Nazi firing squads 
cannot quell. While bands of Russian 
civilian guerillas continued to fight 
behind the lines, heroic civilian op- 
position to the Nazis continued from 
Oslo to Athens, from Paris to Bu- 
charest. 

Eight Frenchmen were executed by 
Nazi firing squads in Paris on Friday, 
12 more were formally murdered 
Saturday, and in all some 35 have 
been shot in the last month in re- 
prisal for sabotage and acts against 


Lord 
‘ . . 

Russia must receive 
huge amounts of arms’ 


Beaverbrook: 


the Nazi conquerors. In none of the 
executions was it charged that those 
executed were immediately responsi- 
ble for anti-German acts. They were 
hostages and admittedly executed for 
the acts of others. 

Five Dutchmen were executed last 
week for helping British fliers; 25 
Belgians were arrested for anti-Nazi 
activity and 12 were shot by ftring 
squads; 1,000, ranging from trade 
unionists to doctors and professors, 
were arrested in Oslo; two railroads 
were blown up by Serbian guerillas; 
18 Poles were executed; “50 well- 
known Communists” were shot by 
Nazi firing squads in Belgrade for 
anti-Nazi activity. 


Frenchmen ‘Enlist’ 


In London it was said that civilian 
sabotage and warfare was shaking 
the Nazi conquest of Europe more 
severely than the bombs of the RAF 
and that thousands of Frenchmen 
were enlisted in the undeclared war of 
clerks, mechanics, railroad workers, 
farmers, and even women against the 
mightiest military machine of all 
time. The Germans, who had ascribed 
all of their civilian opposition in 
Europe to Communists, last week 
tacitly admitted that this was not so. 

In Paris, General von Stuelpnagel, 
declared that those executed last 
week had been Communists, but that 
thenceforth Frenchmen of all parties 
and classes would be held as hostages 
liable for execution at the rate of 20 
Fgenchmen for every German soldier 
killed. 

At the end of the week the evil old 
man of Vichy, Marshal Petain, ad- 
dressed the French people and put 
his seal of approval on the acts of the 
Nazis. He said that it had never been 
the custom of Frenchmen to kill in- 
nocent German soldiers going quietly 
about their duty. 

But it’s the custom now. Two 
more German soldiers were shot last 
week when French patriots attempt- 


US 


BATTLE OF 
THE BALTIC 


Soviet sailors push 
counter-attack on 
stony shore of an 
enemy island some- 
where in the Baltic. 
At week’s end, Ber- 
lin claimed that all 
key Baltic islands had 
been captured after 
bitterly fought bat- 
tles. 


ed to blow up a garage filled with 
Nazi army cars, and many a barn 
filled with grain seized by the Nazis 
was burned down. 

It was said that French factory 
production had fallen off by 40%, 
Czech production had decreased by 
25%, according to reports, which 
said that Polish coal mines were put- 
ting out 30% less coal than the 
amount mined a few months ago and 
that Belgian production had fallen 
off between 35 and 40%. 


A SECOND FRONT 


Britons Say: 
‘Invade Now!’ 


High in the Hitler technique is the 
policy of taking on opponents one at 
a time. One of his prime doctrines 
is to avoid a war on two fronts. The 
fear of such a war ran like a refrain 
through his book Mein Kampf. He 
assaulted Poland and it was alone 
while France and England waited. 
He invaded France, separated it from 
the British forces, and conquered it 
when it was without aid. England has 
been forced to fight alone. 

Hitler, it is known, felt that one 
of the virtues in attacking the Soviet 
Union was that the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States 
so hated communism that they would 
be unable to help effectively the in- 
vaded country. Again he would use 
his technique of divide and con- 
quer, of fighting one foe at a time. 
Russia, according to the Hitlerian 
strategy, would be reduced while 
England waited, and then, reinforced 
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by Russian resources, he would con- 
quer Great Britain in his own good 
time, later conquer America with all 
of Europe and Africa and the entire 
British fleet behind him. 

Last week the British press, with 
unusual unanimity, asked if Adolf 
Hitler was succeeding once more in 
his now hoary technique of taking 
his foes one by one. Even the august 
Times declared that a Russian defeat 
would be a British national calamity, 
declared that a policy of inaction 
could not win the war. 

Lesser newspapers by the score 
bluntly demanded more concrete aid 
to Russia, but above all demanded 
the opening up of a new European 
front while the Nazi army was en- 
gaged in the east. Moreover, a Brit- 
ish poll last week revealed that the 
public was virtually unanimous in 
favoring an invasion of the continent 
now. 

So overwhelming did the demand 
become (and it was buttressed by res- 
olutions from many organizations) 
that Captain David Margesson, Brit- 
ish minister of war, wrote an article 
for the London Szar. In it he declared 
that Great Britain could not open a 
front on the continent now because 
it was still threatened by a German 
invasion at any time and any moment. 


Article Ridiculed 
The London News-Chronicle ridi- 


culed the war minister’s article, de- 
clared he was unwittingly playing 
into Hitler’s hands. “Does anybody 
in the war cabinet, or out, seriously 
imagine that Germany will attempt to 
invade Britain while the Reichswehr 


is extended in Russia?” the paper 


asked. 
“Tf Hitler is baffled in the East, as 


Margesson suggests, he will never 
bring his bombers back—he will have 
lost the war.” 


The News-Chronicle complained 
that a golden opportunity was being 
lost, that Britain now, while Germany 
was engaged in Russia, had superi- 
ority in planes, “a staggering su- 
periority on the sea” and “even on 
the land can muster more well trained 
and fully equipped men for defense 
than the Germans, with the police ob- 
ligations in occupied France, Belgium 
and Holland, could throw into an 
attack.” 


Pledge Tanks to Russia 
Lord Beaverbrook, head of the 


British mission now in Moscow, an- 
nounced that all tanks and tank parts 
made in British factories this week 
would be sent to the Soviet Union. 
Before he left for Moscow he con- 
ferred with W. Averell Harriman, 
chief of the American mission to 
Moscow. Both agreed that it was im- 
perative that Russia be kept in the 
battle, imperative that she receive 
huge amounts of equipment now. 

But the agreement was in principle, 
a paper, academic agreement, and 
most Britons felt that the major part 
of war material from American and 
British factories would go for the 
present to the British forces in the 
Near East which expect an Axis at- 
tack soon. 

The blunt fact seemed to be that 
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whether through accident or design 
or both or neither effective Anglo- 
American help would not arrive in 
Russia for months. Hitler, at least for 
a while, may have every opportunity 
of fighting one foe at a time, of avoid- 
ing a war on two fronts. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Nazi Plots Foiled; 
Envoys Denounced 


There are many who still believe 
that Germany wages its wars on the 
battlefield alone. To these people 
Latin America last week offered an 
eye-opener, proving once again that 
one of the chief methods of the 
Nazis, as important as howitzers and 
panzer divisions, is the enlistment of 
natives of a threatened country into 
Nazi organizations. 


The Nazi drive within a country 
like the Argentine, or Chile, or Mex- 
ico (or even the United States) is 
two-fold. In the first place the Nazis 
seek to recruit to their cause promi- 
nent wealthy men and in the second 
place they seek organizations with a 
mass following. This precedes (as 
in the case of France) any armed in- 
vasion. 


Chile last week exposed this system 
by uncovering a plot of 28 Chilean 
leaders, inspired by the Nazis, to 
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seize the government. The 28 were 
arrested and at the same time it was 
disclosed that two organizations, with 
a total membership of 200,000, had 
been drilling and were equipped with 
arms. The situation was still develop- 
ing and there were widespread de- 
mands that the government oust the 
German ambassador, William Frie- 
herr von Schoe. 


A similar situation developed in 
the Argentine where the Senate voted 
censure of the German ambassador, 
Edmund von Thermann, by a vote 
of 87 to 4. In the Argentine, too, 
large mass Nazi organizations have 
been uncovered and last week there 
were anti-Nazi riots in Buenos Aires. 


Airfield Discovered 


In Mexico a Nazi airfield and radio 
station were discovered near Las 
Palmas in the State of Chiapas. 
President Camacho, alarmed by the 
progress of the Nazi-inspired Sinar- 
quists, asked the Mexican Congress 
to pass a bill providing severe penal- 
ties for Fifth Columnists. 

As the week ended it was clear that 
the Nazis were involved in strug- 
gles that reached far from the con- 
flict in the Ukraine, although Nazi 
efforts the world over were a part of 
the battle raging in Russia. 


FREE TO FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM 


Crew of a Free French plane 
studies a map before hop- 
ping off for a flight over 
Italian-held territory in 
North Africa. With ap- 
proaching winter conditions 
expected to keep warfare 
at a minimum in northern 
Europe, activity in Africa 
promises to reach new in- 
tensity soon, with Free 
French troops playing a vital 
role in maneuvers to break 
the Axis grip on French 
colonies. 


JAPAN: THE TAIL 
ON HITLER'S 
WAR KITE 


Japan proved last week that the 
war is indivisible and that the world 
is small. Broad continents and gi- 
gantic oceans were as nothing as the 
news of Nazi victories brought swift 
action in Tokio, brought concern in 
Washington, thousands of miles re- 
moved from the gigantic battle in 
the Ukraine. 


When it appeared that Hitler was 
halted in his drive to the east, Japan 
sought peace talks with the U.S.A. 
Yet as the world situation changed 
last week, the talks in Washington 
were said to have struck a snag and 
Japan’s tone to Moscow gained a 
new belligerency. In protesting Rus- 
sian mining of the waters of Vladi- 
vostok, Japan’s tone was sufficiently 
hostile for the members of the Rus- 
sian embassy in Tokio to send some 
50 of their relatives back to Moscow. 


And yet most experts declared 
that Japan’s officials would prob- 
ably think some time before attack- 
ing Soviet Siberia. Before the Nazi 
invasion, the Soviets had between 45 
and 50 excellently equipped divisions 
there and while it is reported that 
seven of the divisions have been 
dispatched to Europe it is believed 
that the Russian army in the Far 
East still numbers about 500,000. 
Two years ago this army inflicted a 
series of severe defeats on the Jap- 
anese. 


Observers declare it more likely, 
however, that Japan will move in the 
Pacific, perhaps south towards Sing- 
apore, since such a move would hurt 
not only Great Britain but immedi- 
ately decrease American aid to the 
allies through the Atlantic. Ameri- 
can nayal forces would have to be 
withdrawn to the Pacific and in 
bringing this about Japan could per- 
form its greatest service to Hitler. 
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THIS IS OUR WAR, WICKARD WARNS 


Links Program of ‘Abundance’ to Necessity 
Of Beating Hitler; 400 at Chicago Parley 


The second of four regional con- 
ferences to increase American agricul- 
ture production to an all-time high in 
the interests of national defense was 
held last week in Chicago. 


Secretary Wickard, in addressing 
the conference, declared, “This is our 
war, that “America looks into the 
business end of a loaded gun,” and 
_ that “international robbers are on 
the loose and we’ve got what they 
want.” 


AID TO INCOME 


This conference. as well as the 
one already held in Salt Lake City 
and the ones to come in Memphis and 
New York, should mean increased 
income as well as increased produc- 
tion for the American farmer. 


The Chicago meeting was attended 
by 400 representatives of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, defense 
boards, state land use planning com- 
mittees, and representatives of farm 
organizations, cooperatives, federal 
agencies and state agricultural exten- 
sion services. Those attending came 
from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 


Dakota and Wisconsin. 


MENACE OF HITLER 


Secretary Wickard bluntly tied in 
the greatest agricultural program in 
American history with the necessity 
to defeat Hitler. If it were not for 
that necessity, some said, it .was 
probable that American agriculture 
would still be on a program of scar- 
city instead of on the new policy of 
“rewarding abundance.” 

The market for the new abundance. 
the Secretary said, will be cuaranteed 
by a more favorable domestic indus- 
trial picture, by one billion dollars 
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to be appropriated for agricultural 
products in new lease-lend funds, and 
by the federal government guarantee- 
ing a fair price for farm products. 
Already the Department of Agri- 
culture, in a formal announcement, 
has declared that it will support 
prices for hogs, eggs, evaporated 
milk, dry skim milk, cheese and 
chickens until Dec. 31, 1942. 


BOOST EGGS, MILK 


The specific business of the con- 
ference was to set increased produc- 
tion goals in milk and eggs, as well as 
larger marketings of hogs, beef, veal, 
lamb and mutton. Acreage adjust- 
ments, it was said, in line with pro- 
spective demand for the coming year 
call for larger acreages of soybeans 
with decreased plantings of cotton 
and wheat. Production of feed grains, 
including corn and hay, will probably 
remain at about the same level as in 
1941, but plans were made for an 
increase in fresh commercial vege- 
tables and farm gardens. 


After preliminary goals discussed 
at the regional conference have been 
reviewed and broken down to coun- 
ties by state and county defense 
boards, local farmer committeemen 
will visit each farmer in the coun- 
try as part of AAA procedure and 
help him prepare his farm for 1942. 


“Food is a whole arsenal of weap- 


ons in this struggle for human free- 
dom,” said Secretary Wickard. “It 
is the driving force behind the pro- 
duction by munition workers ,and 
high performance and morale among 
soldiers and sailors. 

“This is our war. It would be just 
as stupid to say that the world con- 
flict does not concern us and we 
should turn away from it, as to ad- 
vise a man to lie down and rest in 
a cyclone. It is just as stupid to act 
on the hope that if we let the con- 
querors take the eastern hemi- 
sphere they will leave the western 
hemisphere alone, as it is to think 
that if you just let a bear at the 
sugar bowl, he won't go after the 


honey. 


‘ROBBER NATIONS’ 


“Gangs of international robbers 
are on the loose and we’ve got what 
they want . . . A man who covets 
his neighbor’s property doesn’t covet 
some old, bare eroded field. He goes 
out for the best field in the neighbor- 
hood. His greed doesn’t drive him 
after some scrawny, old cow. He 
wants the biggest producing cow in 
the country. That’s the way it is with 
nations, too. When robber nations 
covet they want the best. And so 


we're in danger today.” 
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MID-WEST LABOR RALLIES BEHIND FDR 


Conventions Urge All-Out Aid; Trend in ClO 
Watched; Moreschi Keeps Hod Carrier Rule 


The middle west, often called the 
citadel of isolationism, last week ex- 
pressed a growing support of the 
President’s foreign policy when a 
number of important union conven- 
tions went on record as favoring aid 
to those fighting Hitler. 

Such resolutions were passed by 
the following groups: 

* The Illinois State convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
* The first Illinois convention of the 
CIO, which set up a state industrial 
union council. 

* The Minnesota convention of the 
AFL. 

* The International Rubber Work- 
ers of America, meeting in Indianap- 
olis. 


Watch Trends in CIO 


These, and other recent conven- 
tions, were seen as setting the pace 
for the coming national conventions 
of the AFL, in Seattle, and the CIO 
in Detroit. Since the AFL, which 


last week reported a gain of 321,613, 
bringing its membership as of Aug- 
ust 31, 1941, to the all-time high of 
4,469,056, has already declared it- 


Back into the swing of things . 


self in favor of all out-aid, major 
interest centered on the position of 
the CIO. 

The appeasement stand of John L. 
Lewis, and the illness of CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray, are generally ac- 
cepted as explanations for the silence 
of the CIO national office in recent 
months, 

But last week an unsigned story in 
the New York Times offered some 
predictions of the line-up in the 
CIO’s November convention. Ac- 
cording to this version, “left-wing” 
CIO leaders were negotiating a 
“deal” whereby they would com- 
promise with Lewis on foreign policy, 
and support him for election as the 
national organization’s next presi- 
dent. 

A series of developments fast week 
seemed to belie this prophecy: 


* Michael J. Quill, president of the 
Transport Workers and one of the 
leaders named in the Times story, re- 
pudiated the idea of “making any 
compromise with Hitlerism.” Quill 
firmly denied that he is engaged in 
making any “deal” with Lewis and 
indicated that his union will support 
the President’s policy and Murray’s 


- . CIO President Phil Murray, ailing for several 


months, is shown with his secretary shortly after leaving Pittsburgh hospital 


candidacy in the coming convention. 
* While Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union and a 
CIO vice-president, made no specific 
denial of the Times story which also 
named him, his union continued to 
issue strong statements supporting 
Roosevelt, and going so far as to 
call for active American interven- 
tion. 

The two other CIO leaders, Harry 
Bridges, president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, and CIO Vice 
President Reid Robinson of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers, made no comment. 

But many observers reported a 
growing campaign for the re-election 
of President Murray, citing the en- 
dorsements of his leadership by the 
Rubber Workers, the recent Auto 
convention, the Illinois CIO, the 
Radio and Electric Workers, and 
others. 


Anti-Appeaser Drive 


Other signs of the anti-Lewis trend 
in the CIO included: 
* Action of the powerful District 
5 of Lewis’ own United Mine Work- 
ers, whose Pittsburgh convention last 
week endorsed the Roosevelt foreign 
policy, resolved for “all-out aid to 
any nation fighting Hitler aggression 
as a step toward preservation of our 
union from a Hitler regime,” and 
unanimously instructed its delegates 
to the November convention for Mur- 
ray’s re-election as CIO president. 
* The speech made by CIO Organi- 
zation Director Allan Haywood to the 
Rubber Workers convention, and that 
body’s clear stand on foreign policy. 
The latter included the dispatch of a 
cable to the “free trade unions of 
Great Britain, Soviet Russia and 
Sweden,” expressing “our solidarity 
with you in this critical hour” and 
pledging “our unwavering support in 
your battle for freedom.” The 
message was also sent the Nor- 
wegian trade unionists, two of whose 
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leaders were last week executed by a 
Nazi firing squad. 

The Rubber Workers re-elected 
President Sherman Dalrymple. 


ILLINOIS Cio 


Edmundson Heads 
State-Wide Council 


Unity marked the first Illinois 
convention of the CIO, which formed 
a state industrial union council un- 
der the leadership of Ray Edmund- 
son, United Mine Workers official. 

Edmundson was elected unani- 
mously to the office of president. 
Samuel Levin, manager of the Chi- 
cago joint board of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, was chosen 
first vice-president, and Robert Trav- 
is, Farm Equipment Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee representative, 
acclaimed second vice president. 
Francis De Laurie, of the SWOC, 
was named secretary-treasurer. 

The convention condemned Charles 
A. Lindbergh for the “anti-Semitic 
ravings .of a Hitler agent who is 
preparing for America the fate 
which Quisling plotted for Nor- 
way.” 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
convention called for: 

* Repeal of the poll-tax. 

* Congressional dissolution of the 
Dies Committee. 

* Adoption of the Murray council 
plan. , 

* Passage of a law to ban dis- 
crimination in defense industry. 


ILLINOIS AFL 


Backs All-Out Aid; 
Greets Farm Parley 


There was little difference in pro- 
gram. to divide the AFL and CIO 
conventions in Illinois, though the 
habit of sniping against the rival 
organization produced a few jibes. 

The AFL, like the CIO, endorsed 
the policy of all aid to the nations 
fighting Hitler. The Federation also 
roundly condemned Charles Lind- 
bergh for his Des Moines attack on 
the Jews. 

An important action of the con- 
vention was its message of greeting 
to the regional farm conference in 
Chicago (see page 9), and its en- 
dorsement of all-out production 
both on the farms and in the fac- 


tories. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT TRUST 


Agricultural production, as well as much defense production, is 
almost wholly dependent upon trucks, tractors, mowers, rakes, corn and 
cotton planters, manure spreaders, harrows, tedders and hosts of other 
farm machinery. 

Yet today this basic agricultural machinery industry, according to 
the Federal Trade Commission, is in “a serious monopolistic condition” 
under the leadership of the International Harvester Co., the largest 
farm machinery company. Int'l Harvester is accused by the FTC of 
setting prices which the rest of the industry follows and of maintaining 
high prices even in depression years with resultant swollen profits. It 
is further accused of dealer coercion and the exchange of price lists. 

The net result of this monopoly price policy is that between 1927 
and 1940 Int‘l. Harvester totalled $400,490,687 in net profits, with 
$23,114,448 in 1940 alone or $445 for each worker. These figures do 


not include large sums set aside for depreciation, surplus, contingency 
funds, etc., which contain hidden profits. 


Int'l. Harvester is controlled by the McCormick family which owns 


32.22% of common and 23.36% of preferred voting stock. Other 
owners of preferred voting stock are the Rockefeller family through 
their foundations with 7.52%; four life insurance companies with 
12.98% (New York Life, 5.86%; Metropolitan, 2.45%; Prudential, 
2.39%; Equitable, 2.28%; and the Univ. of Chicago with 79%. Be- 
tween 1927 and 1940, dividends paid to stockholders amounted to 
$191,878,992. 

Int‘l. Harvester also owns two plants in Nazi Germany, two in Nazi- 
controlled France and plants in other foreign countries. 

The huge profits shown above come from the monopoly prices charged 
farmers in relation to the level of wages paid to workers in Harvester 


owned plants. 


HOD CARRIERS 


Ist Conclave Since 1911; 
Moreschi Machine Wins 


The International Hod Carriers 
Building & Common Laborers Union 
(AFL) had its first convention in 30 
years last week. Hopes that the or- 
ganization would clean its house of 
racketeers were lost when it returned 
President Joseph V. Moreschi to an 
office he has held without benefit of 
election since 1911. 

Anti-Moreschi locals, which suc- 
cessfully fought for the holding of the 
convention, had asked AFL President 
William Green to endorse their reso- 
lution barring racketeers from hold- 
ing office and to “make clear that 
the AFL desires the holding of regu- 
lar conventions and union elections 
with a proper accounting for funds to 
the membership.” 

Green, however, taking refuge be- 
hind the doctrine of local “autono- 
my,” refused to interfere with the 
union’s affairs. 


Financially Yours, 


THE ECONOMIST 


CAPTIVE MINES 


Operators, UMW 
Reach a Truce 


The National Defense Mediation 
Board last week announced a truce 
in the dispute between the United 
Mine Workers and the operators of 
the nation’s captive coal mines, 

Arrangement of the truce ended 
the interruption of steel production 
as well as the threatened coal shortage 
at the steel mills involved. 


KEARNY PEACE 


Navy Accepts Union 
Terms at Shipyards 


The United States Navy set private 
industry a good example last week, 
when Secretary Frank Knox revealed 
that it has accepted the union terms 
at the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock yards in Kearny, N. J. 

The Navy Department recently took 
over the yards, when the company re- 
fused to abide by a Defense Media- 


tion Board decision. 
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Wheat J4 America Ginst? 


IT’S FOR WAR-BUT NOT 


By HARLAN R. CRIPPEN 


why. As a people we are tolerant, we'll listen to 
almost anyone—but at the end we want to ask ques- 
tions. We want answers straight from the shoulder. 


Bows are the kind of folks that want to know 


If you’re the kind of person that wants to know what, 
why, when and where, you’re going to run into trouble if 
you try to answer your questions about the America First 
Committee. 


Suppose you want to know whether or not the America 
First Committee is isolationist, non-interventionist and 
pacifist as people have been led to believe? It seems obvi- 
ous enough. America First doesn’t object when it is called 
isolationist. America First speakers have labeled them- 
selves non-interventionists. America First says its opposi- 
tion comes from “‘war-mongers” and “the war party.” 


An isolationist is one who thinks that America can be 
self-contained, that the United States should have no for- 
eign entanglements, good or bad, and that all wars which 
don’t touch our borders are none of our business. With 
that in mind, look up a speech made by Senator D. Worth 
Clark of Idaho a little over a month ago. Clark, a so-called 
isolationist, an America First speaker, called upon the 
United States to use Nazi methods and take over South 
America and Canada by force. He told reporters that “the 
good neighbor policy has been a failure” and “instead of 
talking about sending our soldiers to Europe we ought to 
think about using them here in our own hemisphere.” 

No one can be unaware that this is a call for war, and 
a particularly brutal and disgusting kind of war, one of 
unprovoked aggression. This is hardly “isolationism.” It 
is certainly not “anti-war.” 


ECHOES LEADERS 


Senator Clark’s speech was not, as one might think, a 
faux pas. His call for piracy merely echoed more author- 
itative America First leaders. 

It is likely that Clark got the word from General Robert 
E. Wood, mail order tycoon and national chairman of the 
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America First Committee. Wood has stated the war 
aims of the Committee very bluntly, which is perhaps 
reason that local chairmen of the organization wo 
rather not have Wood as a speaker, preferring some 
who can be more diplomatic. Wood admits: “Americ 
like myself feel that our true mission is in North « 
South America . . . the reorganization and proper de 
opment of Mexico alone would afford an outlet for | 
capital and energies for some time to come... . if net 
sary we are prepared to use force to attain that objec 
General Wood is pretty naked; after all, even Hitler s 
fit to use excuses about German minorities. 


The clue to the strange isolationism of America First 
given by Senator Wheeler. He feels that “in a world 
realism” the eight points of peace put forward by Roc 
velt and Churchill are “a terrible collection of pious pl: 
tudes.” From the viewpoint of appeasement, Wheeler 
right. America First is the product of a terrible, ga: 
sterish sort of realism—a realism which for the sake 
trade and an outlet for capital can accept slavery, opp1 
sion and tyranny. 


LINDBERGH’S REASONING 


Charles A. Lindbergh, the would-be theoretician 
ideologist of America First and appeasement, has outlir 
this realism in detail. He admits that genuine isolationi 
is impossible: “Whatever affects America affects Eurc 
and Asia; and, conversely, whatever affects Europe ¢ 
Asia is bound to have more or less effect on Americ 
By that reasoning you must either take a stand for Nazi 
or against it. Lindbergh does, saying that “history shc 
that empires and nations fall, and others rise instea 
The falling nation, according to the ex-colonel, is Gr 
Britain (he believes that the small nations and Soviet R 
sia have no important function in the modern world 
cept as a source of raw materials for the strong natio1 
and that the rising empire is Nazi Germany. From t] 
he draws the conclusion that it would be “to our adv. 


THIS IS THE FIRST OF THREE ARTIC 
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GAINST HITLER 


ye” to share the world with Germany. We should not 
re oppose Nazism because “the quickest way for Amer- 
i to lose a war would be to attack Germany.” Out of 
S queer, twisted reasoning rises the foreign policy of 
nerica First: appease Germany, appease Japan, condone 
very, get a share of the plunder. 


ANGSTER REALISM 


This gangster realism is apparent in Senator 
ieeler’s hypocritical concern about “the ex- 
itation of millions of workers in Hong Kong, 
- Malay States and India.” The choice of 
ces is curious but illuminating. Wheeler will 
test exploitation if and when it can be used 
a weapon against Britain and for Hitler. He 
perfectly willing to ignore the most brutal 
loitation elsewhere. 

n this Wheeler is not alone—America First 
nages to get a remarkable unanimity of opin- 
considering the wide variety of queer birds 
ich are flocking to its roost. Senator Clark 
ently sympathized with “helpless little Den- 
rk.” This sympathy was not given becausé 
Danish people are being robbed of the product of their 
nderfully planned agriculture or because they were 
ng herded into concentration camps for protesting the 
bery. Clark gives his sympathy because the United 
tes occupied Iceland with the consent of the people of 
land, not to rob but to protect. It is certain that the 
nish people will not appreciate the subtlety of Clark’s 
inctions. 

sangster realism is perfectly illustrated by America 
st’s defense of Hitler’s axis partner, Japan. As long as 
administration was weak enough to permit appease- 
nt toward Japan, that was all right with America First 
| America First speakers. Giving Japan the means with 
ich to bomb the Chinese was sensible and realistic. But 
erica First was aroused when the Administration real- 
1 the failure of appeasement. Senator Clark sneered. 
» President, he said, is “rattling a rather dull saber at 
an.” Senator Wheeler pleaded that “Japan is one of 
best customers for cotton and petroleum and we are 
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“| AM CHARLES LINDBERGH” 
A cartoon in PM by Matt Greene 


one of her best customers and there is no reason why we 
should not live in peace with her.” Sénator Wheeler ap- 
parently believes that the customer is always right—even 
if he has a gun in his pocket and blood on his hands. 

A well-known, and well-meaning, cartoonist has recently 
taken to picturing America First as a frightened ostrich, 
burying its head in the sand. The image is as false as the 
name isolationist. America First knows what it is doing 
and where it is going. America First wants the United 
States to play jackal to Adolf Hitler’s wolf. 

It is hard for all free men to face the fact that freedom 
must be fought for, that peace at this moment in history 
is not to be had except by fighting for it. Decision is 
difficult, but when making the decision, every American 
should be aware that the America First Committee and its 
associated appeasers do not offer an alternative of peace. 
They offer only the alternative of another kind of war. 
After all the fancy phrases are cleared away, after the 
mask of isolationism is torn aside, America First offers 
only a cowardly war of plunder, a war beside Hitler and 
not against him. 
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MEET 
THE COLONEL 


By 
ROBERT TERRALL 


Who recently made a survey of 
American newspapers and is a former 


associate editor of In Fact 


NE or two of the principal spokesmen for American 
() appeasement were once spokesmen for liberal causes, 

which makes their present connection with the pro- 
fessional anti-Semites and pro-fascists of the America First 
Committee somewhat confusing. The same cannot be said 
of Col. Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, who has never been heard to utter a progressive 
sentiment in his life. Senator LaF ollette, whose speeches 
on foreign policy are now featured by McCormick, has 
always been referred to in the Tribune as “LaFollette, 
Radical, Wis.,” in the way an ordinary newspaper refers to 
“Wagner, Dem., New York.” 

If Col. McCormick has a virtue, which is considered 
doubtful by many people in Chicago, it is consistency. He 
has been enthusiastic about. Hitler since 1933, and he sees 
no reason to change his mind now. He acquired his title 
by service at the general headquarters of the AEF in 
France, and his complacency about fascism is not due 
to any lack of military fire. He would just as soon have 
the United States in the war so long as it was not in the 
war against Germany, where the labor unions are not al- 
lowed to hold mass meetings attacking prominent news- 
paper publishers. 


HORSY EXERCISE 


The Colonel keeps himself in military trim by occasional 
stiff games of polo. Until a year or so ago he kept a wood- 
en horse in the room next to his office in the Tribune 
Tower, and he sat on it for fifteen minutes every afternoon 
and cut the air viciously with a polo mallet. When one 
of his reporters went to the trouble of putting a pile of 
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manure under the horse’s tail, the Colonel moved it out 
to his estate in DuPage County, which is surrounded by 
a high board fence to insure privacy. In the office of the 
publisher of the Chicago Times, who once worked for the 
Tribune, there is a gaudy color photograph, made when 
the Tribune was experimenting with color photography, 
of the Colonel astride his wooden horse wearing a green 
shawl and a rose and glaring indignantly at the camera. 


Col. McCormick occasionally comes to the office in rid- 
ing breeches. Parties of tourists being shown through the 
Tribune Tower sometimes catch a glimpse of him strid- 
ing through the city room swishing a riding crop and 
followed by his police dog. 

Partly as the result of an old Chicago tradition, partly 
because he wants to be prepared for any revolutionary 
outbreaks which may occur, the Colonel never goes any- 
where without a bodyguard. One of the greatest shocks 
in his life was when he was striding down Michigan Ave- 
nue one day and his bodyguard fell dead of heart failure. 
The Tribune Tower police, a body of men which grati- 
fies the Colonel’s liking for bright uniforms, are paid for 
by the Tribune but hold special commissions in the Chi- 
cago police force. Several Tribune policemen are posted 
outside the Colonel’s office, which has a door connecting 
with a special elevator to the garage in the basement, 
which was provided by the Colonel for use in times of 
civil strife. He uses it at present to avoid contact with the 
rowdies who frequent the public elevators. He is driven to 
work every morning by a chauffeur in a coupe, which is a 
particularly small model so he will not be obliged to give 
any of his néighbors a lift. 


Although he is on remote terms with most of his em- 
ployes, the Colonel once abruptly expressed a desire to 
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A Behind-the-Scenes Glimpse at Some of the Peculiarities 
oi the Owner of the Chicago Tribune . . . 


mingle with his advertising salesmen, who get big ‘salaries 
and are the real aristocracy of the paper. When they 
put in an appearance at a command barbecue on his 
estate, the Colonel was nowhere in evidence. The sales- 
men were milling uneasily around the barbecue pit wait- 
ing for their host when a heavy delivery truck drove into 
the grounds. The driver jumped out, let down the tail- 
board, and the Colonel rode out of the truck on a polo 
pony. Without dismounting he rode through the company, 
nodding gravely to each advertising salesman and inquir- 
ing about his health. That, at any rate, is the type of story 
the Tribune reporters are always telling about Col. Mc- 
Cormick. 

The Colonel agrees heartily with the Tribune’s well- 
known characterization of itself as the World’s Greatest 
Newspaper, but he is constantly thinking up ways to make 
it even greater. He has a hundred ideas a minute. The 
special telephone between the Colonel’s office and the city 
desk has an extra loud bell, and when it rings, the city 
editor drops what he is doing and jumps. The Colonel’s 
ideas often take the form of questions hurriedly scrawled 
on pieces of paper and dispatched downstairs with terrible 
urgency. “What happens to the thousands of dollars that 
are paid in annually to the ClIO?—R. R. McC,” one piece 
of paper read. Another one said: “How hard do oysters 
bite?—R. R. McC,” which after some discussion in the 
Sunday department, was ignored. One result of the Col- 
onel’s artless curiosity is that not many of the million or 
so people who read the Tribune—it is the only morning 
paper in Ghicago and it circulates over a great deal of the 
Middle West—look to it for news. Russian military re- 
ports, for example, get almost as little attention in the 
Tribune as in the Voelkischer Beobachter. 


THE TRIBUNE SLANT 


The Colonel maintains an expensive membership in the 
Associated Press, but about all he gets for his money is 
the stock market reports. In every small town in his cir- 
culation area the Colonel has a man who will send him 
special dispatches which can be given heads in the Tribune 
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like, “Whole Town Up in Arms at Quiz by Labor Board, 
Angered by Report Defending Reds.” The Colonel will sud- 
denly rule that Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt can no longer 
be referred to in the Tribune as the First Lady. He 
will permit Donald Day, his Russian correspondent, who 
worked in Warsaw till he was kicked out of Poland and in 
Riga till he was kicked out of Latvia, to cable from Hel- 
sinki: “Twenty-two years of Bolshevism have made the 
Russians a runty race. Their stature has been reduced eight 
inches.” He will find that one of the long-distance flights 
of Soviet pilots from Russia to California was “timed to 
lend support to Lewis’s waning CIO.” 

In 1934, taking a sudden fancy, the Colonel had the state 
of Rhode Island removed from the union. It seemed that 


Rhode Island had elected a Democratic administration for 
the first time in some years, alarming the Colonel to such 
a degree that the Tribune carried the following editorial, 
entitled “The Revolution in Rhode Island,” which is a good 
example of its editorial style: “The revolutionary govern- 
ment is in complete power. It has the sense not to advertise 
its crime and the force to coerce the population of the state. 
The bar and the press are kept silent by a reign of ter- 
Forse as | 

The morning this editorial appeared the Colonel had an 
office boy rip one star out of the big American flag in the 
Tribune Tower lobby. The next day a picture of the flag 
with the missing star appeared on the front page of the 
Times in the face of fairly stiff competition, Dutch Schultz 
having met his end that morning (“Schultz Shot, Two Pals 
Killed’), and one of the Colonel’s subordinates hastily had 
the 48th star sewed back on. 

Several publishers, including Marshall Field of PM and 
Silliman Evans of the Nashville Tennesseean, who support 
the administration’s anti-Hitler policy, have announced plans 
for a new morning paper to help free Chicago citizens from 
their dependence on the prejudices and sudden whims of 
this proud, suspicious, bitter man. 
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By LEO HUBERMAN 


THE TAXES WE PAY 


ON’T make the mistake of thinking that we have 
suddenly been hit by an unfair tax law. The truth 
is that we’ve never had a fair system of taxation. 


That fact smacked me right between the eyes several 
years ago when I paid an income tax of about 12 bucks 
while J. P. Morgan paid—guess what? 

Nothing. No dollars and no cents. 


He wasn’t gypping the government. He paid all he was 
required to pay under the law. And exactly nothing was 
what the law required him to pay. 


In the new tax law the injustices are more glaring than 
ever before. That’s the only departure from previous 
practice. A baby can understand that it’s unfair to put a 
$5 “use” tax on your jalopy and the same tax on the 
chauffeur-driven $4,000 car that belongs to your town’s 
richest man. But that’s not new. Before the latest tax 
bill, you and the millionaire were paying exactly the same 
tax on a package of cigarettes. That was unfair, too. 


I am writing this piece on the Daylight train running 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. Between my coach 
and the parlor cars in the rear there is a dining car which 
serves all the passengers, rich and poor. An hour ago 
I paid a Ic sales tax on a 25c sandwich. That’s all the 
tax the boys in the parlor cars have to pay. Under a fair 
system of taxation they would have to pay more than I 
—or better still, that kind of tax wouldn’t be levied at 


all. 


The only just system of taxation is one based on ability 
to pay. Income taxes, excess profits taxes, inheritance and 
gift taxes—these are proper progressive taxes. But they 
should be so written as to plug all the loopholes which 
make it possible for a rich man to avoid payment accord- 
ing to his ability to pay. 

That has been the trouble with these taxes in the past. 
A few years ago Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
wrote a letter to the President in which he outlined some 
eight ways (it may have been thirteen—I haven’t my 
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notes with me) by which the rich could escape payment 
of the amount they really owed. I don’t know if all these 
loopholes have been plugged—lI doubt it. 


But even so, the trend in the last decade has been away 
from these progressive taxes, such as they are, toward a 
whole group of regressive taxes which are not based on 
ability to pay. Indirect taxes hidden in the price of the 
article which the consumer buys, sales taxes and the like 
in which all people regardless of income pay the same 
amount, these have increased to a far greater extent than 
have income taxes. 


In 1930 total Federal tax revenues were around $3,394,- 
000,000, 72% of that amount came from progressive 
taxes. By 1938 the total tax revenue had risen to $5,808,- 
000,000. But only 54% of the amount came from pro- 
gressive taxes. 


That’s why the TNEC reported last year: “The brunt of 
the expanded Federal tax program has been borne by 
the people, largely the consuming public, not in propor- 
tion to their individual abilities to pay taxes, but accord- 
ing to their inability to resist the imposition of added 
indirect taxes.” 


MAKES MATTERS WORSE 


That was a description of the situation during the past 
decade. The new tax law makes matters even worse. 
Now at long last the reactionaries have succeeded in 
putting across what they have been advocating for a 
long time—the reduction of exemptions in the lower in- 
come groups. People who didn’t earn enough to feed, 
clothe and shelter themselves properly, are now to have 
less. 


For married persons the rate of increase varies from 
900% to .5%. If you think the 500% increase will apply 
to the millionaire, you’re being naive. It’s the .5% in- 
crease that “hits” him. The 500% is aimed at the per- 
son at the lower end of the economic ladder. That’s 
crazy of course. But that’s the way our economy is run. 


Remember all the talk about “this time there will be 
no gigantic war profits?” Forget it. Big profits remain 
virtually untouched in the new tax law. 


EASY TO WRITE, BUT— 


It wouldn’t be difficult to write a tax bill that would 
soak the rich instead of the poor. It wouldn’t be hard 
to write a tax bill that would bring increased revenue not 
out of the pockets of low-paid wage-earners but out of 
the coffers of excess-profit-making corporations. 


But don’t expect to see such bills. Not so long as our 
Congressmen continue to be more easily influenced by 
the complaints of the rich than by the necessities of the 
poor; not so long as our Congressmen’s ears are better 
attuned to the sounds emanating from Big Business 
lobbies than from union halls. 


Labor will get a tax set-up that is fair to labor when 
the people who make the laws represent labor. And only 
then. : 
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NYE SETS A STAGE, 
BUT CHAPLIN STARS 


’ 


Charlie’s Role Disturbs Senate Appeasers 
In Movie Inquiry, So Don't Fail To See It! 


Charlie Chaplin’s scheduled ap- 
pearance on Oct. 6 under the direc- 
tion of Senators Gerald P. Nye and 
Bennett Champ Clark should be an- 
other tragic-comic masterpiece. 

In the big, white marble columned 
Senate Caucus room little Charlie 
can fittingly revive his greatest role 
—that of the Jewish barber who has 
symbolized the misery of a race in 
Nazi Germany. 

In this version of the Great Dic- 
tator, Charlie will not need to double 
as Der Fuehrer. Members of the sub- 
committee conducting the hearing 
can be counted on to vie for that 
part. They'll be judge, jury, and 
prosecution when Charlie Chaplin 
takes the stand to defend himself 
against the charge of spreading anti- 
Hitier propaganda. 


« 


This is by way of preamble to a 
reminder that two of the pictures 
condemned (but not seen) by Sen- 
ators Nye and Clark and America 
Firster John T. Flynn have already 
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NOW WHAT COULD /—=- 

I POSSIBLY TELL, & 
THOSE PAST-MASTERS 
ABOUT COMEDY ? / 


been reviewed in these pages. And a 
repeat recommendation that you 
make sure not to miss The Great Dic- 
tator and Underground. 


The Great Dictator is the Great 
Chaplin at his greatest. Like Under- 
ground, it brings you not only the 
horror of life in Nazi Germany, but 
the promise of a happy ending. It 
is this that gives both pictures—dif- 
ferent as they are in other respects 
—their vitality and strength. For both 
carry the assurance that Hitler is not 
Germany, that decency and heroism 
are not dead even in the Third Reich, 
that the Allies battling Nazi brutality 
on the battlefronts have allies among 
the German people themselves. 


To spread such a message through- 
out America may be propaganda. 
But truth is no less preferable to 
falsehood because it serves a cause. 

The truth that is brought to the 
movie-going public by the pictures 
which Senators Nye and Clark con- 
demn is that Nazism is evil—and that 
it will not prevail. 

M.B. 


THE PRESIDENT 
RECOMMENDS... 


Asked for his comment on 
the movie propaganda hear- 
ing conducted by a Senate 
subcommittee, President 
Roosevelt recommended 
general reprinting of this 
cartoon by Jim Berryman in 
the Washington Star. 


WORTH READING 


MEN OF EUROPE, by An- 
dre Simone. Modern Age, New 
York. $2.50. 


The pseudonymous author of 
J’Accuse in this volume sketch- 
es the personalities of the men 
chiefly responsible for the 
plight the world now finds it- 
self in. An uncompromising, 
militant anti-Fascist, M. Simone 
painstakingly dissects the char- 
acters of the chief political fig- 
ures of present-day Europe. 

The author first discusses 
not only the better known Nazi 
leaders, but also lesser known 
figures such as Richard Walter 
Darré, Minister of Food Sup- 
ply, who controls the agricul- 
tural destinies of all the con- 
quered countries. 


Here, too, M. Simone ex- 
plodes some of the popular 
myths about the Nazi regime. 
He shows, for example, that 
there is no true divorce be- 
tween the government and the 
great industrialists, that the 
capitalists feel their high taxes 
are more than paid for by their 
huge returns and their com- 
plete contro! over workers. 

Then follow penetrating an- 
alyses of Mussolini, Franco, 
and the Balkan leaders. Next 
he traces the whole shabby 
story of Britain’s past appease- 
ment. 

The last three chapters are 
optimistic. In the power of the 
Soviet Union, in Winston 
Churchill, who he feels has at 
last set himself upon an anti- 
Fascist course, and in the thou- 
sands of “invisible men” in the 
conquered countries, ready to 
rise in revolt, M. Simone sees a 
hope for the future. 

The book closes‘with a ring- 
ing appeal for the immediate 
establishment of a Western 
Front, in order that these forces 
may be effectively brought into 
play. 

This book is truly required 
reading. BCs. 
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DONALD OGDEN STEWART, 


INCLUDING THE 
KITCHEN STOVE 


A MODERN PILGRIM 


HE JEW leaned over the starboard rail of the good 

ship Navemar and closed his eyes. The wind had shift- 
ed in this direction and the stench from the cargo hold 
was strong. That was to be expected, as the good ship 
had been on its way to America for more than four 
weeks and the cargo in that hold. consisted of women 
and children—400 of them crowded together with only 
one latrine. The smell that came from the forward hold, 
of course, was a little better—not because that was where 
the male passengers were quartered, but because there 
were only about 350 of them, not including the one who 
had gone insane. Some 750 pilgrims to the promised 
land @ $500 per pilgrim. Not bad. And in an old 
freighter that was built to accommodate only 28 alto- 
gether. A profit for the Spanish gentlemen who operated 
the good ship Navemar of close to half a million dollars 
—and most of it from Jews. Arriba Espana! Viva Fran- 


co! El Christo Rey! 


THE BITTER PAST 


The Jew at the starboard rail opened his eyes. They 
were bitter eyes at that particular moment. They had 
seen much to make them bitter. They had seen the com- 
ing of the “new order’ to the lecture halls of a German 
university. They had witnessed the strangling of the 
“fronte populaire” as the appeasers of France moved 
falteringly toward their doom. They had watched the 
death agonies of the Madrid Republic as Britain and 
America joined France in shutting off all aid to the 
Spanish people struggling and dying in Hitler’s “dress 
rehearsal.” 

These Jewish eyes had seen Franco’s troops, fighting 
under the banner of “Christ the King,” purge the poison 
of “Godless communism” from their fellow-countrymen, 
and set up the Spanish version of the new life. They had 
contacted his “new life” when they saw Franco official 
after Franco official refuse a passport visa to America 
unless the refugee traveled on a Spanish boat. They had 
seen this Spanish boat; they had been seeing it for al- 
most five weeks. The eyes were tired—and bitter. Christ 
the King had not meant the salvation of his country from 
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“Godless communism” to result in a profit of $500,000 
from 700 tortured Jews. That wasn’t any “new life”; 
that was almost as old as Christ himself. 

The Jew raised his head and looked toward the hori- 
zon. America. There lay the new life. He spread his 
nostrils eagerly and breathed. The air from America 
would wipe out the smell of Europe itself. The foul air 
of Fascism. The morbid breeze from the concentration 
camps. The choking mists from the Ghettoes. He 
breathed again—hopefully. He smiled—and turned his 
face upward toward the cabin of the purser, a Spanish 
gentleman who happened, by a fortunate coincidence, to 
be the son of the financier who was to profit most on 
this happy voyage. The purser’s first name was also a 
happy coincidence; it was “Angel,” and it had been one 
of his angelic occupations during the voyage to remind 
the passengers that they “were not in a democracy yet.” 
The Jew gazed at the purser’s cabin—from which came 
the sound of a radio—and smiled. “Not yet,” he said 
softly, “but soon.” 

The purser was also smiling at that particular mo- 
ment. He was listening to a news broadcast from New 
York. The honey-voiced commentator was reporting on 
a speech by Charles Lindbergh in which the ex-colonel 
had gone to some pains to warn the Jews of the grave 
danger to which they were exposing America through 
ownership of and influence on motion pictures, press, 
radio and government. The purser nodded sagely to his 
female companion and remarked, “Now they’re really 
beginning,” to which the lady added, “It’s about time.” 

The next item seemed even more cheering; it con- 
cerned a speech by a United States Senator named Nye 
who attacked the motion picture industry for propagan- 
dizing, and drew enthusiastic boos from his audience as 
he specifically mentioned the Jewish names of several 
prominent producers. The purser winked at his friend, 
and she winked back. “Better than Father Coughlin,” 
she whispered gleefully. “If they can drive the Jews out 
of the film business—” The purser put his finger to his 
lips. “Shh,” he said. “I want to hear the next item.” The 
next item was the last one on the broadcast. It concerned 
the heated denials of the high officials of General Motors 
that there had been any discrimination against Jews in 
their Chicago Buick plant. “And that concludes our 5 
o’clock broadcast—.” 

The purser shut off the radio and reached for his 
cocktail. “Isn’t it interesting,” he commented, “that a 
man named William S. Knudsen happens to be the for- 
mer president of General Motors.” The Spanish lady 
chuckled as she moved toward the open door. “Very in- 
teresting, indeed,” she remarked, and then pointed in 
the direction of the horizon. “What ship is that, Angel?” 
she asked. Angel looked—and laughed aloud. “That 
ship,” he replied, “happens to be a United States ship 
—and it happens to be sailing for Barcelona—and its 
cargo happens to be oil and gasoline for our Leader.” 

The lady raised her glass. “To appeasement,” she 
said. The purser echoed her happy toast. “To appease- 
ment,” he agreed—and they drank. The purser play- 
fully spat out his olive at the figure of the passenger 
standing at the starboard rail below him, but it missed. 
The Jew didn’t even notice as it fell to the deck behind 
him. His gaze was fixed in the direction of America— 
and he was still smiling. 


USA 


THIS SMALL WORLD 


Hitler in South America 


BY WILLIAM E. DODD JR. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his — 


speech last week directed attention 
to a very dangerous situation which 
exists today in South American na- 
tions. He denounced Axis plots to 
undermine the governments of Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay and referred to 
secret Nazi air-fields in Colombia, 
near the Panama Canal. 

The present investigation by a 
committee of the Argentine Chamber 
of Deputies into anti-Argentine activi- 
ties of Nazi diplomats and agents 
serves as an illustration that South 
American peoples are opposed to the 
Axis way of life and will take vigor- 
ous action against it. Even more im- 
pressive is the fact that this present 
investigation is being conducted in 
spite of the Axis sympathies of Act- 
ing President Ramon Castillo and his 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Ruiz-Guinazu. 


THE PEOPLE ACT 


Pressure from the people of Ar- 
gentina, according to a Sept. 16 dis- 
patch from Buenos Aires, is forcing 
Castillo to call a cabinet meeting to 
consider executive action on the reso- 
lution recently passed by the Dep- 
uties. This calls for the expulsion of 
the Nazi ambassador in Argentina 
and dissolution of all Nazi organiza- 
tions in the country. With important 
elections approaching the President 
could not risk defying the will of the 
people as expressed by its Chamber 
of Deputies. 

Apparently, the Nazi case has not 
been helped by the implied threat 
which Berlin has just forwarded to 
Buenos Aires. This is hardly the 
usual Nazi technique when dealing 
with a situation not completely in 
their hand. The Wilhelmstrasse has 
warned Dr. Guinazu in vaguely 
threatening terms. The Foreign Min- 
ister has apparently gained a little 
courage since his own earlier admo- 
nition to the Taborda Investigating 
Committee that Germany would tri- 
umph in the war and later take severe 
measures of reprisal against members 
of the Commission. Now it seems 
that he is reconciled to the fact that 
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expulsion of the German Ambassador 
would also bring expulsion of the Ar- 
gentine Minister in Berlin. Such an 
eventuality would more than strain 
relations between the two countries. 


DRIFT FROM NAZIS 


In the time which has elapsed since 
Dr. Guinazu’s warning and the reso- 
lution passed overwhelmingly by the 
Chamber of Deputies the course of 
history has been radically altered. A 


Nazi victory does not now seem to be 
the foregone conclusion which he 
thought it was a few months ago. 

To buttress this Dr. Guinazu has 
evidence from another and unex- 
pected quarter. Certain sections of 
the Brazilian army are beginning to 
rouse themselves out of their extreme 
sympathy for the Axis set-up. Gen- 
eral Manoel Rabello, newly appoint- 
ed to the Brazilian Supreme Mili- 
tary Tribunal, told high officers in 
Rio de Janeiro that Russia “merits 
the. recognition of all free men.” Can 
it be that fascist President Getulio 
Vargas, of Brazil, is planning to turn 
over a new leaf? 

In the Argentine situation, Baron 
Edmund von Thermann, Nazi envoy 
in Buenos Aires, has defiantly de- 
clared: “I have no intention of leav- 
ing Argentina. That is a question for 
Herr von Ribbentrop to decide. In 


time of war I only did my duty by 
propagandizing.” 

Under the impetus of the Taborda 
Investigation other Latin American 
nations have been conducting inquir- 
ies and taking action against Nazi 
and Italian propagandists and agents. 

Uruguay has begun a campaign to 
stamp out the Nazi party and pro- 
paganda. Bolivia declared a state of 
siege following a Nazi effort, direct- 
ed by the German legation, to over- 
throw the Government. Ernst Wend- 
ler, the German minister, was ex- 
pelled as a result. In Colombia, Con- 
gress has denied that any secret air 
bases exist in the country but calls 
for an extensive Government investi- 
gation to discover if any such threat 
to the Panama Canal could be in 
preparation by the Nazis. .Chile has 
instituted court procedure against a 
number of German agents and their 
dupes. 


Finally, all except 70 miles of Axis 
air-lines which operate over South 
American routes have been taken 
over by local governments or Amer- 
ican air lines. Unfortunately, the 
trans-ocean services of the Italian 
Latin line cannot yet be replaced and 
so it has been given a temporary 
respite. 


EAGER FOR UNITY 


These encouraging signs among 
our neighbors to the south reflect not 
only a more healthy reaction to the 
designs of Hitler and Mussolini. They 
mean also that if left to their own 
initiative these countries show a sin- 
cere desire to live as independent 
nations, united against world reaction 
and aggression. 


These nations at last have become 
conscious that neither aping nor ap- 
peasing the totalitarians will give 
their peoples prosperity or forward 
legitimate national aspirations. Let 
us hope that the United States en- 
courages this movement of independ- 
ence and treats them as equal and 
adult partners in the defense of de- 
mocracy in the Western Hemisphere. 
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BY RICHARD O. BOYER 


IF THIS BE REASON 


On Growing 
Old 


HAVE sometimes heard people lament for the days of 
their youth, regret that they are growing old. This 
always seems silly to me, seems to indicate that the sheen 
of the past touches a more or less miserable time with a 
beauty that was not there. As for me, I wish not the 
pangs, and the aches and the lonelinesses of youth, but I 
crave the comfort, and the calm and the certainty that 
increases with each passing year. 


Oh, I admit that youth is a grand time if the criterion 
is a certain heightened awareness to all about, to sight, 
and sound and color and people, that never again does 
one possess. I am the first to concede its wonder, if 
there’s wonder in being stirred by the moon scudding 
across a cloud-fleeced sky, or by the great blue-dark dome 
of heaven studded with frosty stars. I confess that seldom 
after eighteen will the whole world shine with a magic 
luminosity, will a sunset seem more than human heart 
can bear, will the sound of the rain on the roof seem a 
private adventure too delightful to share. Then the tick- 
ing hiss of autumn leaves falling on the city pavement 
is an event, and a gust of wind that makes the dry leaves 
whirl is a cause for exultation. 


Then, when you are young, each evening and each 
dusk seems to bring promise of some rare and exotic 
adventure and not a cell of your body could admit that 
the most improbable is not the most probable. Then 
there’s not a land in all the world that you are not des- 
tined to see, not a tropical island that you will miss, not 
one great enterprise you will fail to experience. 


Then even a walk down the city street is a momentous 
event. You search the crowd, glance, as if hoping for 
recognition, at each swiftly passing face—for the great 
need of youth is communication and its great curse the 
lack of it. For it’s only when you have grown older that 
you can write of it, or talk of it, laugh at it or weep at it, 
but then you think, “Maybe when I turn the next corner, 
Ill see—,” God knows what, but something momentous. 
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And you search the crowds the next day and the next 
and the next, always lonely and always waiting for the 
recognition that you will and must and don’t find. 


x 


I have even heard elderly half-wits speak with fond 
affection of youthful love affairs. This reminds me of 
someone recalling with nostalgia a prolonged session in 
a torture chamber. It’s as if someone said, gently, ro- 
mantically, “And then, you recall? Then they ripped 
off our fingernails.” 


For if there is any suffering known to man worse than 
the mooncalfish squirmings of the human adolescent 
I have never heard of it. The toothache, compared with 
this disease, is as nothing for the toothache finally leaves 
but this goes on day after day, morning, noon and night, 
week in and week out. You smile, you laugh, you play, 
you study, but always within you carry the horrible 
vacuum, or weight, or whatever it is, that will not let 
you breathe. 


Then every shape, every image, every sound, every 
color recalls your beloved. There is not a phrase, not an 
intonation, not an incident that does not recall your hor- 
rible plight—in which you take a ghastly satisfaction 
like a man who is proud of his leprosy. 


Then you walk the streets at night, wallowing in your 
misery, and feeling a bitter contempt for those smug 
elders of yours who cannot feel. Then you make such 
remarks as, “I will either be a success or a suicide,” 
and then you distress your parents with such pointed 
remarks as, “Growing old is just growing a little more 
dead year by year.” Then you give off such profundities, 


also a little annoying to your parents, as: “The tragedy 
of age is the difference between that which you wanted 
to be and that which you are.” 


*« 


Not for me. I don’t want to go back. I like it here. 
[ll like it better further on along the road. And yet 
I would be pleased if, when I’m an old man sitting in the 
sun, something would stir in my ancient blood and for 
just one instant I felt again the aching, unsatisfied lone- 
liness of youth. 
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TENANTS CRACK DOWN 
ON A RENT PROFITEER 


Families in 17 New Jersey Tenements 
Strike to Balk Rise; Force Investigation 


Last week | wrote about the need 
for legislation controlling rapidly 
rising rents as well as the need of 
tenants for organization to protect 
themselves from these rises, partic- 
ularly in defense areas where serious 
housing shortages exist. 


This week I have news of tenants, 
- in a city booming with defense indus- 
tries, who organized and threw a 
profiteering landlord’s demand for 
more rent back in his teeth. 


This took place in Paterson, N. J., 
where 20,000 aircraft workers have 
flocked to new jobs in Curtiss-Wright 
plants. Almost every available room 
in the town is taken. On Aug. | the 
Menco Realty Co., owner of 17 old 
tenements in Fulton, Harrisson and 
Carroll Streets, announced a rent 
boost of 10%, the second increase 
within the year. Rents in these build- 
ings are $25 for three rooms, $27 for 
four rooms and $32 for five rooms. 
The tenants, many of them silk 
workefs, earn $25 a week, on an 
estimated average. 


1 JANITOR, 17 HOUSES 


One of the tenants and an officer 
of the Tenants League gave a de- 
scription of the conditions of these 
17. houses, which, unfortunately, 
sounds all too familiar to dwellers 
in some sections of almost any 
American city. He said: 


“The water pipes and steam pipes 
are old and clogged up. The ceilings 
and walls are cracked, and water 
drips down from the leaking pipes 
in between the floors. The hallways, 
backyards and cellars are always 
dirty. There is only one janitor for 
the 17 houses. There has been ab- 
solutely no change of plumbing or 
repairs.” 


The 116 families in these 17 tene- 
ments are almost all union members 
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and their experience suggested to 
them the way to meet the landlord’s 
announcement of a second rent rise. 
They formed the United Tenants 
League and agreed to withhold their 
rent and made plans to carry back 
into the buildings the furniture of 
any family that was evicted. 


MAKE THREAT, BUT— 


The realty company served evic- 
tion notices on five leaders of the 
group, but this threat was not car- 
ried through. When it came right 
down to it, evidently, the attitude 
of the League convinced the realty 
company that they meant business. 

The League persuaded Mayor 
Furrey to appoint a Rent Commis- 
sion, a plan being urged on all com- 
munities by the Consumer Division 
of the OPM. The Paterson Commis- 
sion is composed of one AFL and 
one CIO member, a real estate owner, 
a businessman, and a_ professional 
man. This Commission, which has 
been swamped by complaints about 
high rents and bad housing condi- 
tions, will hold hearings on the rent 
strike against the Menco Realty Co. 


In the meantime slum dwellers 
from all parts of town have been 
flocking to join the Tenants League 
which has now been organized on a 
city-wide basis. 

According to,the president of the 
League, Pauline Doben, the organi- 
zation will work to force the real 
estate companies to make necessary 
repairs and improvements in build- 
ings. It will also work to bring Fed- 
eral Housing projects to Paterson, a 
plan which once had wide support 
among the active trade union mem- 
bership in the city but was never 
carried through to a successful con- 
clusion. Perhaps this new move will 


have better results. 
SOPHIA RIPLEY AMES 


HERE'S HEALTH 


By DR. HAROLD AARON 


‘UPSET’ STOMACH 

Dr. Andrew B. Rivers of the 
Mayo Clinic says: “Dyspepsia 
(upset stomach) is one of the 
most frequent causes of man’s 
unhappiness. Dispensers of 
nostrums, well aware of this 
fact, are growing rich from the 
sale of injudiciously recom- 
mended medications.” 

Among the most notorious of 
these nostrums are the so- 
called “alkalizers’’ (Alka-Selt- 
zer, Pepto-Bismol, Bi-Sodol, 
etc.). These patent medicines 
are advertised for “sour and 
acid stomach,” “acid indiges- 
tion,” and “upset stomach.” As 
a matter of fact all these mani- 
festations are not diseases by 
themselves, but simply symp- 
toms of some underlying dis- 
order. 

Occasional attacks of “indi- 
gestion” may be due to alcohol, 
sensitivity to tobacco, or some 
particular drug or food, or 
more often to an emotional up- 
set. For the occasional attack 
of “indigestion” there would 
probably be no harm in taking 
an “alkalizing” remedy. The 
same effect on the stomach, 
however, could be obtained 
much more cheaply by taking 
14 teaspoonful of ordinary 
baking-soda. And if flavor is 
wanted, a few drops of Essence 
of Peppermint may be added. 

But “upset stomach” may 
also be due to more serious 
acute disorders, such as»acute 
appendicitis, or to chronic dis- 
orders, including gall-bladder 
infections and gall stones, pep- 
tic ulcers, emotional disturb- 
ances, heart disease and—most 
seriously—cancer. Appendici- 
tis is made dangerously worse 
by use of laxatives or cathartics 
and it is certainly not relieved 
by antacids such as Pepto-Bis- 
mol. The use of such prepara- 
tions may only serve to delay 
dangerously the proper diag- 
nosis and treatment of acute 
and chronic digestive disorders. 
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_. this America is only you and me. 


—Walt Whitman 


When Harry Ellsworth Bennett 
of Philadelphia was injured in a rail- 
road accident the company awarded 
him “a dollar a day as long as he 
should live.” He was then 36 years 
old. But that was 65 years ago 
and last week as Bennett celebrated 
his 10lst birthday anniversary in 
robust health he calculated that he 
has already collected $23,700.00. 


The owner of a confectionery 
store in Nogales, Ariz., has the dis- 
tinction (to make up for all the 
inconvenience) of a 37 letter name, 
which he claims is the longest in the 
United States. In Greece, where he 
was born, they called him Antonio 
Chamas Papatheodorokoumountouro- 
gianakopoulos. 


Robert White of Clipper Gap, 
Cal., got tired of serving only humans 
in his roadside restaurant. A shady 
portion of the lawn in front of the 
restaurant now sports a “dog bar” 
with puppy biscuit, milk and water 
appropriately arranged to suit cus- 
tomers of all sizes. Three hundred 
seventy-eight dogs have patronized 
the establishment in the last 45 days. 


Hollywood is not only playing 
at war, as charged by the Nye Com- 
mittee. Its actors are taking the fight 
against Hitler pretty seriously. 

Already in the navy are Lieut.- 
Commander Gene Markey, author and 
producer; Lieut. Robert Montgomery, 
on a special mission in London, and 
Lieut. Wayne Morris. Subject to call 
as naval reserve officers are Lieut.- 
Commander Wallace Beery, an avia- 
tor; Lieut. Douglas Fairbanks Jr.; 
Lieut.-Commander Floyd Bacon and 
John Ford, both directors; and Lieut. 
Gregg Toland, photographer. In the 
army are Corp. James Stewart and 
Private Jackie Coogan. 


A dog shot a man last week. 
Carl Smith of Emporia, bagging a 
squirrel which caught in a tree crotch 
while falling. propped his rifle against 
the tree and started climbing after 
the game. His dog, jumping around 
the rifle in excitement, set it off and 
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inflicted a wound in his master’s 
right arm. 


. 


Western Union employes are 
taught the proper polite phrase for 
all occasions. Consequently when a 
man entered an uptown Western 
Union office in New York City and 
mumbled something, Miss Mary 
Mitchell responded sweetly, “Par- 
don me, sir, I did not hear you.” 
“This is a stickup!” repeated the 
visitor and proceeded to collect $60 
from the till, while Miss Mitchell and 
other employes held up their hands. 


Broadway is mourning the death 
of one of its well-known playboys. 
known there as “The Chief,” but in 
his daytime life named John Voz- 
zie. For the past 20 years Vozzie 
spent his days from 8 to 4 in over- 
alls at a photo-engraving plant. After 
an early supper he went to bed until 
10:30 p. m. at which time he sallied 
forth in tails to go the rounds of the 
night clubs until 5 or 6 a. m. Doc- 
tors said the night life was not even a 
contributing factor to his death. 


A diminutive, girlish woman in 
Indianapolis, mother of two, got tired 
of not being able to order a glass of 
Bartenders refused 


beer in a bar. 


to serve her in the belief that she 
was a minor. She finally applied to 
city hall for relief and obtained a 
copy of her birth certificate. 


President Roosevelt expressed 
himself as pleased with a call he had 
last week from Marshall Field. The 
latter assured the President that the 


daily newspaper about to start in 
Chicago, partially supported by 
Marshall Field’s almost unlimited 
fortune, will be as pro the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy as the Chi- 
cago Tribune is anti. 


The International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
voted proudly to keep on their active 
list of members Victor Bono, now an 
ace. Victor is a pilot in the Eagle 
Squadron of the RAF and has writ- 
ten to the ILWU that he has already 


shot down two Nazi Messerschmidts. 


Private James Scarbrough from 
Fort Knox, Ky., is in jail in Detroit 
because he was too anxious to fire 
a machine gun. Detroit police dis- 
covered that when he went home on 
furlough he took a machine gun and 
600 rounds of ammunition with him. 

He explained: “It’s this way, I’ve 
been in the army for two years and 
I’ve been in charge of the machine 
guns. I was handling those guns all 
day long. In all that time I fired one 
only once—and just for a second... 
the urge finally got so great I put one 
in my suitcase .. . I wonder how long 
I'll have to stay in the army before 
I get to really fire a machine gun.” 


The theory that identical twins 
have similar characters and lead 
similar lives, even to the point of 
suffering from the same diseases, re- 
ceived a boost last week when Lieut.- 
Col. Lloyd Spooner met his twin 
Lieut.-Col. Langdon Spooner in Ta- 
coma, Wash. It was their first meet- 
ing since 1918. 

Checking up on the intervening 
years they found they had had mumps 
in the same week and both had earned 
the same rating of distinguished 
marksman in pistol and in rifle at 
about the same date. Both had pro- 
gressed from Lieutenant, to Cap- 
tain, Major and Lieutenant Colonel 
at the same intervals. At first sight 
they discovered that they had iden- 
tical mustaches and styles of wear- 
ing their similarly gray hair. 
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STOP, LOOK, LISTEN 


T IS with a sense of shock that we finally realize 
that there is actually in this country a fascist, 
pro-Hitler front and that its name is the America 

First Committee. 


It is with a sense of dismay that we learn that 
he who was once America’s hero is now a traitor, 
if serving the cause of Hitler and mouthing Hit- 
lerian catchwords is any criterion. 


It is with reluctance but with certainty that we 
draw the appropriate conclusions from the fact 
that Lindbergh and Senators Nye and Wheeler— 
mouthpieces all for America First—are using the 
phrases Hitler used when he began the campaign 
that ended in the enslavement of the German peo- 
ple. We do not forget that the enslavement of the 
Jews in Germany was but a brief prelude to the 
enslavement of the Catholics there, to the enslave- 
ment of the middle class, of all labor, all liberals, 
all progressives, all ideas and all humanity. 


When the anti-Semitic triumvirate of Lindbergh, 
Wheeler and Nye attack the Jewish people, when 
by doing so they import an alien idea and outrage 
every fundamental American concept, then it is 
time for America to stop, look and listen. Then 
it is time for America, for all the millions of us, 
rich and poor, Catholic and Protestant, Republican 
and Democrat, Jew and Gentile, to ask: ““What’s 
happening? What’s being pulled off here?” 


O MANY of us have said so long that “It can’t 
N happen here!” that many of us may continue 
to believe it when it begins to happen here. For 

to stop fascism we must recognize it when it ap- 
pears. There is one fact as inevitable as the fact that 


the sun will rise tomorrow. That fact is that racial 
persecution will not stop with the Jews. It will 
grow and fatten until it devours the Catholics, as 
well as labor, until it puts the stamp of reactionary 
conformity on all who stand against fascism. It 
is no accident that coincidental with Lindbergh’s 
attack on the Jews at Des Moines, a revivified Ku 
Klux Klan started a campaign against Catholic 
literature in army camps. 


All those who believe in human freedom as 
against human slavery, in democracy against fas- 
cism, in progress against reaction, should and will 
rally to defeat the America First Committee. 


All those who have the welfare of their country 
at heart should know that the committee is not a 
peace committee—that its members have repeat- 
edly expressed a willingness for a conquest of 
South America if necessary. They are for war— 
if it’s against the weak. 


And everyone should also know that repudiation 
of Lindbergh’s words will not clear America First 
of anti-Semitism. Actions speak louder than words. 
We submit that the actions of America First, in 
attacking the President, replacing an American 
tradition with a Hitlerian one, and seeking to di- 
vide the country in a time of national peril, are 
not only anti-Semitic but are pro-Hitler and anti- 


American. 
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